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THE TWO SCHOLARS OF WESTMINSTER. 


Durina the wars between Charles 1 and the 
Parliament, and when the cause of the latter 
was triumphing in every direction over that of the 
Royalists, Sir Patrick Newcastle was one of the 
magistrates specially commissioned to try, as rebels, 
all prisoners taken with arms in their hands. He 
was a man of strict moral character and undevi- 
ating integrity, based on the only stable founda- 
tion, true religious principle. A constitution 
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; naturally feeble and sickly had not permitted him 


to serve in the army; but he powerfully aided the 
Parliamentary cause by his great talent and sound 
judgment, and was not only distinguished by 
Cromwell with peculiar favour, but generally re- 
spected and esteemed as the most active, intelli- 
gent, and equitable magistrate in the country. 
One evening, a party of friends was assembled 
at his house in honour of his birth-day, and Sir 
Patrick was gaily supping with them and his 
family, when a body of soldiers brought in a 
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royalist whom they had just taken prisoner. It 
was an officer who, after the defeat of the king’s 
troops, was endeavouring to make his way to the 
coast, in the hope of escaping to France. Sir 
Patrick ordered him to be introduced into the 
room, and a cover to be placed for him, courteously 
inviting him to take his place at the board. “ This 
is my birth-day,” he said, “ and I must not have 
its good cheer marred by being obliged to enact 
the part of judge. Will you, sir, for a few hours, 
try and forget that you are not a voluntary 
guest.” 

And it seemed as if the prisoner had caught up 
the good knight’s tone, and was willing to play 
his part, both in the good cheer on the board and 
the hilarity around it; for he addressed himself to 
his supper with appetite, and to his host and the 
guests with cheerful courtesy. 

Sir Patrick now resumed the subject from which 
he had been diverted by the interruption. “As I 
was saying, at fifteen, I was such a poor puny 
creature, that every one either despised my wealk- 
ness or took advantage of it to trample upon me. 
At home, I was exposed to the harshest treatment 
from a relative; and between my school-fellows 
and a severe master, I was little better off when I 
went to Westminster school. Courage in a child 
is generally little more than the consciousness 
of his own strength, and my weakness rendered 
me a coward, so that I literally lived in a continual 
terror of the brute force that, in some form or 
other, was perpetually assailing me. I became 


daily more sensitive to pain, and that to such a 


degree that perhaps not one here could even con- 
ceive. The master’s formidable rod had already 
twice left me almost without power to use my 
hands; and so terrible was my recollection of it, 
that the mere thought of being again exposed 
to its chastisement made me tremble from head to 
foot, 
“T told yon I was a pupil at Westminster, In 
my school-room the classes were divided merely 

a curtain, which we were positively forbidden to 
touch, One very hot summer's day, sleep eom- 
pletely overpowered me while listening to a lecture 
on some passages in Aristotle, from one of the 
masters, and I wag quietly dozing on the form, 
when a sudden movement in the class awoke me, 
I started, and was about to fall forward, when, to 
save myself, I caught at the eurtain, and to my great 
consternation tore it down the middle. For some 
moments the teachers and the boys in the two 
classes, now no longer divided, stood gazing at 
each other through the rent. Suspicion at once 
fell upon me and another boy, as being nearest the 
curtain when the mischief was done; but my con- 
fusion was too evident to allow any doubt as to the 
culprit, and I was angrily ordered to the middle of 
the room, and desired to hold out my hand for a 
dozen slaps. I staggered forward as if I were 
drunk, with my knees knocking together, and the 
drops of perspiration rolling down my face, while 
terror so paralysed my tongue that, when I would 
have begged for pardon, I could not get ont a 
word. Already was the dreaded instrument of 
punishment uplifted, when I heard a ery of ‘ Hold! 
do not touch him; I cannot let him bear the pu- 
nishment.’ The speaker was the lad whose place in 
the class was at the other side of the curtain, I 





know not whether the master was indifferent as 
to who the real culprit was, provided he had 
some one upon whom to inflict exemplary punish- 
ment; but certain it is, that my Giraee was 
brought up and received a round dozen, My first 
impulse was to own all, and to arrest the unmerited 
punishment; but my courage failed me, and hay- 
ing once allowed the first blow to be given, I 
was ashamed to speak. How false that shame 
was, how great my moral cowardice, I now see, 
my friends, as clearly as hap do.* 

“ After bearing bravely the penalty of a fault 
he had not committed, the generous boy, as he re- 
turned to his form, passed close to me, and while 
my eyes were rivetted on his poor wounded hands, 
he whispered, with a smile I shall never forget: 
‘Do not be caught meddling with the curtain again, 
my little man; for I can tell you the master hits 
hard when provoked.’ 

“T fell on my knees and sobbed till I was sent 
out of the room, From that time forth, I became 
soashamed of my cowardice and nervous weakness, 
that I determined to make every effort to conquer 
it, and I trust, by the blessing of God, I have at 
length succeeded,” 

“And I think you told us,” said one of the 
guests, “ that you have neyer seen the noble and 
generous boy since P” 

“ Never, I am sorry to say. He was not in my 
class, and I was almost immediately after, and 
very suddenly, removed from Westminster, I as- 
sure you, my friends,” continued Sir Patrick, and 
as he spoke the tears were in his eyes-—* I assure 
you, my friends, I would give up much of my 
fortune to be permitted to see him once more. 
I trust I may yet have this happiness. Mean- 
while, les us drink to his health, gentlemen. 
What would I not give for the gratification of 
pledging him face to face, and of putting my glass 
to his!” 

At this moment a glass touched that of Sir 
Patrick, till the two rang again, and as he looked 
up in surprise, he saw it was the royalist pri- 
soner who was pledging him. ‘To the memory 
of the torn curtain of Westminster,”’ said the offi- 
eer; “but, I assure you, your memory fails you 
somewhat, for it was not one dozen, but a good 
two dozen that the mastery gave me. I got it on 
the double allowance for not coming forward at 
once,” 

“Tt is quite true—I remember it well,” said 
the trate, “ But can it indeed be possible that 
I at length behold him whom I have so much 
longed to see? Yes, yes, it is he; FE recognise 
the features; nay, the voice seems scarcely changed. 
But in what a position do I behold you? in what 
uniform P” 

“In the uniform of my king, Sir Patrick, and 
in the position prescribed by my duty as a subject, 
and best befitting a gentleman and a cavalier. I 
followed my father to the camp of Charles; and 
my father died in his service. If a similar fate 
be mine, it is only, I think, as it ought to be.” 





* There are few among our readers, young or old, who will 
not admire the generosity of the young hero; but, for the 
benefit of our young friends, we must add that the action was 
one which may be termed an imperfect virtue : the generosity 
} aol amas, but concealment of the truth wag inde- 

ensible, 
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And so saying, the officer resumed the seat 
from which he had risen to make himself known 
to his host, and quietly went on eating his supper. 

During the remainder of the evening, Sir Patrick 
was absent and absorbed in thought, and that night 
he left the castle without mentioning to any one 
in what direction he was going, or the object of 
his sudden journey. At the end of three days he 
returned and ordered the royalist officer to be 
brought before him, who, during his absence, had 
by his orders been treated with every possible con- 
sideration. The prisoner was the first to speak : 
“T implore you, by the memory of the past, as 
the only favour I can now ask at earthly hands, 
to end this dreadful suspense, and to let me know 
my fate, be it what it may ; nothing can be worse 
than this delay. I have to thank you for your 
kindly courtesy ; but I had rather not stay too 
long with you, lest I might learn to regret life.” 

* Lord D »’ said the magistrate, in tones of 
deep emotion, “twenty years ago, you showed me 
your hands, and said to me, ‘Do not be caught 
meddling with the curtain again, for I can tell you 
the master hits hard when provoked ;’ and to-day I 
show you your pardon, signed by him who is now 
the master in England, and in my turn I say to 
you, Do not be caught again with arms against the 
Parliament, for I can tell you Cromwell hits hard 
when provoked.” 

At these words, Sir Patrick and Lord D 
threw themselves into each other’s arms, and 








notwithstanding the difference of their political 
opinions, remained uninterrupted during the rest 
of their lives. 


BETTING BANKS. 


Wiruin the last month or two, a nuisance of a 
very serious kind has sprung up within the streets 
of the metropolis, and, we presume, also within 
those of our larger provincial towns. We allude to 


able use, by the way, of the term banks, and one 
with which the magnates of Lombard-street will 
not, we apprehend, feel particularly flattered. 
Smart-looking offices, with a business-like air, 
have been opened in our leading thoroughfares, 
with a rapidity and number truly astonishing. 
Some of these are merely cigar shops; others, 
again. sre beer shops; but more frequently the 
premises are devoted entirely to the business of 
betting, lists of the favourite race-horses being 


serving as a species of sign to the passer-by. At 
night, these places are generally well filled with 
young men and others, studying the lists we have 
referred to, and laying wagers with the keepers of 
the establishments, for or against the horses on the 
lists. The character of the frequenters of these 
haunts varies ; sometimes there may be seen enter- 
ing respectably dressed young men, evidently clerks 
from merchants’ offices or commercial warehouses ; 
at other times the visitors are mechanics and labour- 
mg men; while not uncommonly the parties are 
Mere youths. The other evening, we noticed a 








hung round the walls, while occasionally a couple 
of prancing stucco steeds are placed in the window, | 


man leaving his cart to go unguarded through a | 


sealed with this embrace a friendship which, | 


what are termed betting banks; a very unwarrant- | 











crowded street, while he ran into a shop to obtain 
a copy of the “ Racing Times.” 

The principle on which these establishments are 
conducted varies, we believe, in different places. In 
some, the proprietors profess merely to act as 
agents for persons wishing to bet with third par- 
ties, charging a commission on the transaction ; in 
the generality of instances, however, the keepers 
of “the banks” take the bets on their own risk. 
As the money is paid to them in advance, they are 
safe, and it is of course at any moment in their 
power, if they feel so disposed, to decamp, should 
they find matters going against them, leaving the 
parties who have betted with them in the lurch. 

Now, we need hardly say, that the multiplication 
of places of this kind is a great and crying evil. 
At all times there has been a considerable amount 
of betting on races in London, but it existed in a 
comparatively limited circle. Under the new sys- 
tem, however, it is forced upon the public notice, 
and will allure thousands who would never other- 
wise have thought on the thing. As if the evil of 
having such places temptingly open were not 
enough, some have their agents in the street, 
distributing their cards of address among young 
men and others; so that parents thus find that 
their children: have another temptation placed in 
their way, in addition to the numbers already pre- 
sented in this large metropolis. Multitudes will 
thus be led for the first time to take an interest in 
the turf; amost unhealthy excitement will be pro- 
duced ; while young men will, doubtless, in many 
eases, be led to embezzle their masters’ property, 
in order to provide the funds for carrying on their 
gambling speculations. 

A few years ago, similar establishments were 
projected; but the law was at the time thought 
sufficiently stringent to meet them, and they were 
rapidly put down. An attempt to introduce them 
into public houses was also crushed. We pre- 
sume it has since been found that the law has some 
loopholes through which offenders can creep. If 
this be the case, some spirited individuals * should 
lose no time in petitioning the legislature to apply 
a remedy, and to pluck gut this noxious weed from 
our streets before its roots have struck too deeply. 
Landlords in the mean while may do something to 
check the evil, by refusing: to let their premises to 
parties carrying on such an occupation, and the 
employers of large bodies of workmen and young 


| men should exert all their influence and authority 


to discountenance their clerks or servants from 
frequenting the “ racing bank.” 

T'o young men who have commenced this practice, 
we beg to add one word of advice. We have, in 
the course of our experience, seen numbers of young 
men ruined by practices similar to those we are now 
denouncing. As you value your integrity, your 
character, the estimation of good men, and the 
favour of God, have nothing to do with such places. 
Let your visits be to the savings, not to the bet- 
ting, bank. Cherish amusements and relaxations 
that will elevate and strengthen, instead of ener- * 
vating your mind, as pleasures such as these will 
surely do. Remember, too, that many a parent’s 





* While this is passing through the press, we observe 
that the Corporation of London has taken up the matter 
vigorously. . 
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head has been brought down with sorrow to the 
grave, many a widow’s heart broken, and many a 

romising young man lost for time and eternity, 
by commencing with some small sin, which lured 
him on till he was out of his depth and irrecover- 
ably within the grasp of the destroyer. 

e had finished this short article when, taking 
up a country paper, we noticed the following brief 
paragraph, which is not inappropriate to our sub- 
ject. “ Early on Saturday morning, a stranger, who 
had been extremely unfortunate in his bets at 
Chester races, was found suspended among the 
trees at the commencement of the Wrexham road. 
Life was quite extinct.” 





THE LESSONS OF BIOGRAPHY. 
A LECTURE FOR WORKING MEN, 
NO. Il. 


THERE is a saying of the wise and inspired king— 
*‘Seest thou a man diligent in his business? he 
shall stand before kings; he shall not stand before 
mean men.” ‘This truth was never more verified 
than in the instance of BengJamiIn FRANKLIN. 
This eminent person was born in New England, 
and in his native land he spent his honourable 
life; but his father was a native of Old England, 
and began the world as a silk dyer. Emigrating 


to America, where he became a tallow-chandler, he 
brought up his family in habits of the greatest 
frugality, and was at the utmost pains to have 


them well disciplined and instructed. But his cir- 
cumstances were such that, although his son Ben- 
jamin was at first destined for the Church, he had 
to remove him from the grammar school to apply 
himself to some handicraft trade. After trial of 
other things, he and his brother became printers— 
a choice dictated chiefly, on his part, by his extra- 
ordinary fondness for books ; one of which, entitled 
* An Essay on Projects,” made a deep impression 
on his mind. Obtaining access to libraries, he 
soon acquired habits of the closest study, denied 
himself every ordinary pleasure that he might 
have an opportunity of indulging in books, and 
addicted himself also to the art of composition as 
well as to the trade of a compositor. Becoming 
ambitious of fame in this art, and a newspaper 
being printed at his press, he one day wrote an 
article for it in a disguised hand, and slipped it 
under the door of the office, where it was found 
the next morning, and submitted to the judgment 
of the editors. “They read it,” he says, “ and 
commented on it in my hearing,.and I had the 
exquisite pleasure of finding that it met with their 
approbation, and that in the various conjectures 
they made respecting its author, no one was men- 
tioned who did not enjoy a high reputation for 
talent and genius. I now supposed myself fortu- 
nate in my judges, and began to suppose that they 
were not such excellent critics, after all, as I had 

‘hitherto thought them. Be this as it may, en- 
couraged by this little adventure, I wrote and sent 
to press in the same way many other pieces, which 
were equally approved; keeping the secret till my 
slender stock of information and knowledge for 
such performances was pretty completely ex- 
hausted.” 





Parting from his brother, he repaired to New 
York, where, failing to find a footing, he removed 
to Philadelphia; of his arrival at which, his ac- 
count is striking enough. “I walked towards the 
top of the street, looking eagerly on both sides till 
I came to Market-street, where I met a child with 
a loaf of bread. I inquired where he had bought 
it, and went straightway to the baker’s shop, 
which he pointed out to me. I asked for some 
biscuits, expecting to find such as we had at 
Boston; but they made none of that kind, it 
seemed, at Philadelphia. I asked for a three- 
penny loaf, but they made none at that price. I 
then desired him to let me have threepenny-worth 
of bread of some kind or other. He gave me 
three large rolls. I was surprised at receiving so 
much. I took them, however, but. having no room 
in my pockets, I walked on with a roll under each 
arm, eating the third. In this manner I went 
through Market-street to Fourth-street, and 
passed the house of Mr. Read, the father of my 
future wife. She was standing at the door, ob- 
served me, and thought with reason that I made 
a very singular and grotesque appearance. I then 
turned the corner, and went through Chestnut- 
street, eating my roll all the way; and having 
made this round, found myself again at Market- 
street wharf, near to the boat in which I had arrived. 
I stepped into it, to take a draught of the river 
water, and finding myself satisfied with my first 
roll, I gave the other two to a woman and her 
child, who had come down the river with us in the 
boat and were waiting to continue their journey. 
Thus refreshed, I regained the street, which was 
now full of well-dressed people, all going the same 
way. I joined them, and was thus led toa Quakers’ 
meeting-house. I sat down with the rest, and 
after looking round me for some time, hearing 
nothing said, and being drowsy from my last 
night’s labour and want of rest, I fell asleep. In 
this state I continued till the assembly dispersed, 
when one of the congregation had the goodness to 
awaken me. This was, consequently, the first 
house in which I slept in Philadelphia.” 

A course of strange circumstances brought 
Franklin to London, where he continued for some 
time as a compositor in a printing-house, lead- 
ing a most abstinent and studious life. Having 
been induced to return to Philadelphia, he was 
forced to resume the business of a printer. With 
this he conjoined type-founding, constructed the 
first copperplate printing-press, and started the 
earliest idea that had been conceived of the stereo- 
type process. He established a newspaper, which 
became very popular; and at the early age of 
twenty-four, found himself at the head of a thriv- 
ing business, and possessed of an established 
reputation ; continuing all the while most humble 
and unspoiled by prosperity; in proof of which, 
and to show that he was not above his trade (which 
sometimes young people affect to be), he often 
wheeled home ina barrow with his own hands 
the paper which he had purchased at the store. 

It would occupy too much of our time to dwell 
on the mariy. wonderful incidents of Franklin’s 
life, or to trace the steps by which he rose to 
stations of the highest distinction, and the great 
schemes of public usefulness which he formed 
and conducted to a successful issue. I am more 
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desirous of attracting you to the study of. such a 
life as that of Franklin, than to supply the place 
of your reading it for yourselves. It is sufficient 
here to remark, that Franklin not only became a 
distinguished political character, but also an emi- 
nent philosophical discoverer, especially in electri- 
city and the theories respecting heat and cold. So 
celebrated did he become, that honours were 
showered upon him from all the learned bodies in 
Europe. These he personally visited, and about 
eighty years ago he might. have been seen 
treading the streets of Edinburgh, the univer- 
sity of which conferred upon him the degree of 
Doctor of Laws, which he also received from those 
of Oxford and St. Andrew. His last effort was 
directed towards the suppression of the slave 
trade; and having died in peace, the characteristic 
epitaph which he himself had written was placed 
over his grave, and which we doubt not many of | 
you will remember :—‘“ The body of Benjamin 

Franklin, Printer—like the cover of an old book, 

its contents torn out, and stript of its lettering 

and gilding—lies here, food for worms; yet the 

work itself shall not be lost; for it will (as he be- 

lieved) appear once more in a new and more 

beautiful edition, corrected and amended by THE | 
AvuTHorR.” 

Now, as there is a close affinity between printers 
and booksellers, we shall next bring upon the 
canvass of our panorama, an individual not more 
singular than meritorious in the latter department, 
and famous in his day, whose name was JAMES 
LackINeTOoON. 

We may have occasion afterwards to advert to 
the degree in which a young man is indebted for 
his success in life to the character and conduct of 
both his parents. But in this case we have only 
to exhibit what a young man may attain to not- 
withstanding, and even in despite of, a bad father. 
Lackington, however, had a good mother—the 
parent of eleven children, who herself lived so 
abstemiously, that she was never known to taste 
anything but water, and who worked so hard, that 
out of twenty-four hours, twenty of them were 
devoted to severe labour and the anxious care of 
her family. 

Lackington was at first a very thoughtless and 
mischievous youth; but was rescued for a time 
from the consequences of this, by the circumstance 
of his having been apprenticed to a worthy person, 
Mrs. Bowden, a maker of shoes, with whom he 
continued for four years, and from whose example 
and care he ultimately derived great good. It 
happened, however, towards the close of his ap- 
prenticeship, that there was a general election in 
the country, and as he was a lad of parts, the re- 
maining period of his apprenticeship was bought 
up by the friends of one of the candidates, in order 
that he might be free to canvass for this aspirant 
to parliamentary honours. Scenes of riot and dis- 
sipation followed, and poor Lackington contracted 
habits of profligacy. But if not at first restrained, 
yet afterwards, corrected by the remembrance of 
the example and instruction of former days, he 
was mercifully restored, and returned to his former 
trade at Bristol. Here he married, while yet in 
very straitened circumstances; for he himself 
acknowledged that all their finances were only 





equal to the expenses of the wedding day, and 
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that on searching their pockets the following morn- 
ing, it was discovered that they had but one half- 
penny to begin the world with. They had laid in 
provision for a day or two, by the end of which time 
they thought they might procure more by means 
of their work; and they set about it, therefore, 
cheerfully, singing together this verse :— 


“Our portion is not large indeed, 
But then how little do we need, 
For nature’s calls are few ; 
In this the art of living lies, 
To want no more than may suffice, 
And make that little do.” 


Hard work for a while they had — makin 
together stuff shoes, and living on water gruel. 
The health of both, however, soon declined, and 
they were thrown into great misery; poor Lack- 
ington suffering chiefly from the thought of the 
distress to which his young wife had been reduced. 
But he had a strong will, good affections, and 
great perseverance. Making his way to London, 
with two shillings and sixpence in his pocket, he 
obtained employment and commenced a new career. 
The detail of all the means by which he rose to 
the wealth and distinction which he afterwards 


| attained, is extremely interesting. Like Franklin, 


he was fond of books ; and having, at the sacrifice 
of every comfort, procured a few, he took up the 
trade of a dealer in old books, and joined it to that 
of the shoemaker. In a comparatively obscure 
street in London, which I know very well, he 
carried on this occupation for fourteen years; at 
the end of which his wife died. Marrying again 
a person who gave him great assistance in his 
vocation, he collected a great store of valuable 
books, purchased whole libraries, and the manu- 
scripts of authors, whose works he published. He 


| turned this into a lucrative trade, and by means of 


it amassed in the course of time such a fortune 
as enabled him to become proprietor of no less 
than two estates; the secret of all this consisting 
in what he himself, in professional language, called 
“small profits, bound by industry, and clasped by 
economy.” The shop which he latterly occupied, 
near Finsbury-square, I have frequently seen ; and, 
if Iam not mistaken, there is still affixed to it a 
board which intimates that this house was once 
the shop of the famous Lackington.* 

I would fain gather out of this case a little les- 
son, and give it you quietly and silently, as if no- 
body but ourselves heard it, for it touches a very 
delicate and tender subject ; it is this, have a care 
of marrying too early in life. Iam no Malthusian ; 
but still I think that no young man, who by the 
sweat of his brow has to earn his bread—and not 
his own bread only, but, when he marries, that of 
others—should ever for a moment entertain the 
idea of taking a wife—a wife, at least, whom he 
means to love, nourish, and cherish—until he has 
attained the age of twenty-five years or there- 
abouts, for I would not quarrel with any of you for 
a month or two, or even a year, if you are very 
impatient. And perhaps you will be asking, how 
long will we give a man after that age for resolving 





* No such board now exists, on the exterior at least. The 
shop of Lackington was, we beliéve, that now occupied by a 
large upholsterer, near the corner of Finsbury-square,—Ep. 
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on so serious a stepP Well, then, I say from 
twenty-five up to Up to what? I think’l 
hear some sluggish, frightened old bachelor say, 
“ Up to seventy-five! ”’* Well, well, I will give you 
all that time; most abundant scope surely! Fifty 
long years; time enough surely! Then let us 
come to an understanding, and settle the point— 
that no man should marry before he is twenty- 
five, or after arriving at seventy-five years of 
age! 

“Whom shall we next call up? It shall be a 
Scotchman, and a distinguished experimental philo- 
sopher and astronomer, whose name was JAMES 
Frravuson—a real good Scotch name. 
markable man was the son of poor parents, who 


resided a few miles from the town of Keith, in the | 


county of Banff. How he learned to read, he him- 
self tells. ‘“ At his leisure hours, my father taught 


his children to read and write, and it was while he | 
was teaching my elder brother to read the shorter | 


catechism that I acquired my reading. Ashamed 


This re- | 


science. We shall now present to your notice two 
| individuals from the walks of literature, who, with 
ithe fewest possible advantages at the outset of 
| life, became very distinguished in their day. Not 
| that we would expect, or even wish, that all of you 
| should aspire at becoming, or should become, so 
eminent in this department as they were. Oh, 
what a pretty sight that would be ! Each one of you 
to become a Newton, or an admirable Crichton! 
What a flood, what an intellectual deluge! such a 
tornado of talent! such a tumult of taste! what a 
disturbance in the equilibrium of the forces of the 
world! what a disruption in the balance of power! 
But we beg your attentive consideration to the two 
| literary men we are about to mention, in order to 
show you what may be accomplished by ardour, 
industry, and perseverance, even in the highest and 
most intellectual walks of life. 
JouN LreyDEN was the son of a labouring man, 
who was employed on the estate of Cavers, in 
Roxburghshire, and whose instructor in his younger 








to ask my father to instruct me, I used, when he | days was his grandmother. By teaching him to 
and my brother were from home, to take the | read, she awakened in his mind the most insatiable 
catechism, and study the lesson. When any diffi- | thirst for knowledge. In the village of Den- 
culty occurred, I went to an old woman, who gave | holm, he acquired his Latin at the hands of the 
me such help as enabled me to read tolerably well | Cameronian minister, and through many difficul- 
before my father had thought of teaching me. | ties went to Edinburgh, and entered its university, 
Some time after, he was agreeably surprised to | where, in the Greek class, he was not more re- 
find me reading by myself, and sent me to school | markable for his clownish language and his un- 
at Keith. My taste for mechanics was soon de- | couth dress, than for the extraordinary success 


veloped ; but as my father could not afford to main- | with which he prosecuted his studies, and obtained 
tain me, I was put out to a neighbour to keep | a knowledge of all the learned and almost of all 
sheep, which I continued to do for some years, and | the modern languages. 


During his vacations at 
then I began to study the stars in the night. In| home, he fell on a strange device, in order to 
the daytime I amused myself by making models of | secure retirement in his studies. It was his daily 
mills, spinning-wheels, and other things. I then | practice to steal through one of the windows into 
went to a considerable farmer in the neighbour- | the parish church, and in the secret and silent 
hood, whose name was James Glashan. I found | corner of one of its pews, he spent the hours of 
him very kind and indulgent ; but he soon observed | the day with his books, which he reckoned to be 
that in the evening when my work was over, I | his best companions. In the course of time, he 
went into the fields with a blanket about me, lay came to be much noticed and befriended in Edin- 
down on my back, and stretched a thread with | burgh, especially by Sir Walter Scott, who em- 
small beads upon it at arm’s length between my | ployed him to collect materials for his Minstrelsy 
eye and the stars, sliding the beads upon it till | of the Scottish Border ; and he also became editor 
they hid certain stars from my eye, in order to | of the Scots’ Magazine. 

take their apparent distances from one another,; His ambition, however, took a higher flight. 
and then laying the thread down on a paper, I} He sought to prosecute a course of researches 
marked the stars thereon by the beads, according | into Oriental literature. With this view, after 
to their respective positions, having a candle be- 


side me. My master at first langhed at me; but 
when I explained my meaning to him, he encour- 
aged me to go on; and that I might make fair 
copies in the day time of what I had done at night, 
he often wet for me himself. I shall always 
have a respect for the memory of that man.” 

In this instance, we have an example both for 
servant and master. In the former, of ingenuity, 


| undergoing an almost incredible degree of labour 
|in preparing himself for the work, he went to 
| India, and followed up his object with great enthu- 
| siasm, many striking proofs of which are recorded 
| in his life. He also volunteered to be one of an 
| expedition that was proceeding to explore the island 
| of Java; and on arriving there, such were his ex- 
| citement and impatience, that he would not wait 
| to be landed from the boat, but flung himself into 


industry, and gratitude—a fine combination of | the surf of the sea, and swam ashore, that he might 


qualities: of generosity and considerate kindness 
in the other, and these did not go unrewarded ; for 
this very youth was he who, a century ago, was 


| be the first individual of the expedition that should 
set foot upon the island. In Java, however, he was 
to find his grave; for spending much of his time 


receiving the greatest attention in London from | in some of its damp and ill-ventilated libraries, he 
men of the highest scientific attainments, and who | caught the Batavian fever, which in three days cut 
there delivered some discourses on mechanics and | Short his life, at the age of thirty-six. Sir Walter 
electricity, astronomy, and the eclipses of the sea- | Scott has given to the world a most interestin 
son, which were attended by the king himself, and | memoir of this extraordinary young man, as well 
by whom the philosopher was allowed fifty pounds | as some of his poetical pieces. 
a year from his privy purse. The other remarkable person of this class whom 
This is a specimen from the department of high | we shall mention, is an individual whom we remem- 
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ALEXANDER Murray. 


taught to read by his father, who drew the figures 
of the letters on an old wool-card with the ends of 


hills. 
the burnt sticks, he was advanced to the catechism, 
which was the child’s primer in those days. Then 
he somehow obtained a New Testament, and after- 


old tattered copy of it lay, which he carried off bit 
by bit. Now, 1 am not quite sure that this was 
correct in Murray, but so it happened. In the 
wild solitary glen where his father lived, he made 
himself master of the whole contents of the sacred 
volume, and also devoured every printed scrap of 
paper on which he could lay his hands. He was 
employed during the winter months in teaching the 
children of two neighbouring families, and thus 
earned a few shillings, which were spent in the pur- 
chase of books ; and by a thousand means, the par- 
ticulars of which are deeply interesting, this man 
became perhaps the most remarkable scholar that 
this country has ever produced. Obtaining patron- 
age, which he so well deserved, he was at length 
appointed professor of Oriental languages in Edin- 
burgh university. But alas ! the labours of one ses- 
sion were too much for his bodily frame, and he also 
was destined to occupy a premature grave, having 
only reached a year or two beyond the age of poor 
Leyden. But he was a bright example of the ex- 
traordinary self-denying efforts which one may 
make in pursuit of a favourite object. 

There was one circumstance about Dr. Murray: 
which I cannot but notice. I mean the extraordi- 
nary degree in which he cultivated his faculty of 
memory ; for even when he was but a boy, he 
could repeat the names of the patriarchs and scrip- 
ture characters from Adam to Christ without the 
omission of a single one. No doubt, in Dr. Mur- 
ray’s case, there must naturally have been a pecu- 
liar strength of memory. But yet the constant 
and vigorous improvement of this power of the 
mind we would earnestly recommend to you all, as 
being of the greatest practical importance in every 
sphere of life. Not that you are to expect such a 
degree of attainment as was reached by Dr. Murray, 
or by James Halley, that most interesting young 
man and celebrated student of Glasgow College, 
departed from among us but a few years ago, who 
could repeat a great part of Homer’s Iliad back- 
wards ; but still you should strive to increase both 
the readiness and tenacity of your memory by 
constant exercise, if you would seek to excel in 
any of your undertakings—I say, by constant 
exercise, and in no other way. And here I will 
tell you an amusing story. 

Some men, you know, try to take what are called 
short cuts to an end, or attempt quick methods of 
attaining what in most cases can be gained only 
by much patience and attention; and among 
other things, they have sometimes tried their hand 
upon the memory, by inventing and teaching arti- 
ficial helps to it, but in which attempts they have 
not in general been very successful. We remember 
a good many years ago in Edinburgh, a Professor 
von Finagle, who set the heads of many people 
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ber well to have often seen in college days, Dr. | quite agog on this subject, yet I never heard that 


a single one of them ever reached any thing very 


He was originally a shepherd boy at a place | prodigious in the way of memory by the aid of all 
called Dunketterick in Galloway, and was first | the professor’s devices. But it once happened that 


a French professor of this art of memory (or mne- 
monies as it was called) inquired of his pupils 


the burnt roots of the heather that grew on the | where Joan of Are was born. None of them could 
After thus learning the letters by means of | tell him. 


“ Well then,” said the professor, “re- 
member she was born at Donremi, near Vaucoleurs. 
Now, how will you remember this? I will show 
you. Remember Don, the Spanish title, as we 
say Don Quixotte. And as for Remi, remember 
the name St. Remi, who was archbishop of Rheims, 
and consecrated king Clovis! And now for your 
lesson. Stephanie, my child, where was Joan of 
Arc born P”’—* Monsieur, she was born at Rheims, 
where she consecrated king Clovis!” “ Poh! 
child. Julius, tell me who was the archbishop 
of Rheims?” “ Monsieur, he was Don Quixotte!”’ 


THINGS WORTH REMEMBERING. 
Our Judge, instead of condemning us, stepped 
from the bench and died for us. 


The blood of Christ upon the heart is the great- 
est blessigg—upon the head the greatest curse. 


They that do nothing are in the readiest way to 
do that which is worse than nothing. 

Have you found mercy P—show mercy. 

We speak to God in prayer; God speaketh to us 
in his word. 

Waiting upon God continually will abate your 
unnecessary cares ‘and sweeten your necessary 
ones. 


WONDERS OF VISION. 

Tur eye is a beautiful instrument—the manifest 
production of infinite wisdom—and, therefore, not 
only incapable of improvement, but exhibiting va- 
riations in its conformation adapting it to the dif- 
ferent necessities of each animal. The mole, for 
example, so admirably fitted to be a miner, and de- 
signed to find its home and its happiness in the 
subterraneous galleries it so skilfully excavates, 
has an eye which is exceedingly small, and buried 
in fur for its protection, though it may be un- 
covered at pleasure, so as to be used when needed 
during the mole’s occasional visits to the earth’s 
surface. Some creatures are provided with a nic- 
titating membrane, which acts as anatural curtain, 
covering and protecting the eyes from dust or from 
too much light; and if the animal prowl by night, 
we see the opening of the pupil, and the power of 
concentration in the eye increased. In fishes, whose 
eyes are washed by the element in which they 
move, all the exterior apparatus is unnecessary, and 
is dismissed ; but in the crab, and especially in that 
species which lies in the mud, the very peculiar 
and horny prominent eye would be quite obscured, 
were it not for a little brush above it, against which 
the eye is occasionally raised to wipe off what may 
adhere to it. And so, vision has its wonders in 
innumerable other instances; but they are tran- 
scendent in connexion with the eyes of man, created 
as he was to be the sovereign of this lower world. 
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The human eyes, as is well known, have the form 
of two spheres, each about an inch in diameter, 
which are surrounded and protected by strong bony 
sockets placed on each side of the upper part of 
the nose. 


The first or outer coat of the eye is the white 
part, marked on the figure a a, and called sclerotica. 
It is everywhere opaque, except the small circular 
part in front, b 4, called the cornea, which is tran- 
sparent, and fixed in the sclerotica like a glass in a 
watch-case. 

Within the cornea is a small chamber fitted with 
a transparent liquid, cc, called the aqueous hu- 
mour. The membrane containing this humour is 
terminated at its posterior part by a substance in 
the form of a double convex lens, which contains 
another transparent liquid, d, called the crystalline 
humour. There is also a third transparent liquor, 
called the vitreous humour, e. Each of these 


humours has its distinct character, and according 
to their density they have different powers of re- 
fracting the rays of light. At f, g, will be ob- 
served a coating of the eye called the vetina, from 
the resemblance of its structure to network. It is 
a membrane of exquisitely delicate texture; in a 
recent state it is transparent, and so soft that it 
will tear with its own weight. 

For the preservation and proper action of 
the eye, there are several very remarkable pro- 
visions. Thus, the skin that covers the bony 
socket in which it is situated, is covered with hairs, 
which preserve the eye from dust and other incon- 
veniences. As the air constantly acts on the cornea, 
which is thus liable to become dry and parched, 
and which, if not obviated, would greatly injure its 
transparency and impair the vision, there are not 
only eyelids to defend it, but a beautiful mechanism 
for its lubrication. The whole surface of the mem- 
brane called the conjunctiva, as well as that of the 
corned, is, indeed, kept constantly moist by the 
tears which are secreted by the lachrymal glands. 


The next diagram will exhibit this beneficent 

arrangement. Each gland is situated, as a, above 

| the eye ; and its several ducts, marked 5, proceeding 
| 


| from it, open on the inner side of the upper eyelid. 
The eyelids diffuse the fluid over the surface ; ¢, c, 
represent the puncta lachrymalie, which convey 
the tears into d, the lachrymal duct, which termi- 
nates in the nostril. 

That it may not be necessary to turn the head 
towards the objects at which we wish to look, there 
are muscles to move the eye in all directions. Thus, 
one raises it, another moves it outwards towards 
the temple, a third directs it towards the nose, 
while a fourth restrains within due bounds the 
action of the rest, and keeps it steadily fixed on the 
object to be beheld. 





The choroid (see 4, with explanation in the fol- 
lowing diagram) may be said to originate around the 
entrance of the optic nerve, which passes through 
it before it expands into the retina. It consists 
almost entirely of a multitude of minute vessels, 
curiously iatadlaned, and communicating freely with 
each other. It is supplied with blood by fifteen or 
twenty branches of a neighbouring artery, and its 
innumerable veins are arranged with great regu- 
larity and elegance, in arched and drooping branches, 
like the boughs of the weeping willow. The outer 
surface of the choroid is somewhat rough and 
flocculent, while the inner, on which the retina is 
expanded, is delicately smooth and even. Both 
are abundantly covered with a pigment, which is 
secreted by every part of the choroid, and pervades 
its loose and porous texture. This remarkable 
substance in man is of a deep brown colour, and 
appears under the microscope to consist of hexa- 
gonal particles arranged side by side, like the cells 
of a honeycomb. In the natural state of the parts, 
not only the choroid, but the cellular tissue on its 
external surface and the inside of the sclerotic, are 





deeply stained by the pigment, which, showing 
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through, occasions the bluish tint of the white of 
the eye observable in persons of delicate complexion. 
But on the inner surface of the choroid the pigment 
is retained by an expansion finer than a spider’s 
web, yet of close texture; and by this means the 
transparency of the retina is preserved. The 





diagram shows a section of the eye: a, the sclerotic 
coat; 6,the choroid, showing the black pigment ; 
c, the cornea; d, the iris; e, the pupil. 

The structure of the eye being thus understood, 
it will be easy to conceive rightly of its proper 
action. The rays of a pencil of light, proceeding 
from any luminous object, and falling on that part 
of the eye-ball which is left uncovered by the open 
lids, penetrate the crystalline and vitreous humours, 
a finally produce on the retina an illuminated 
spot. ' 

That such is the fact may be easily seen; for if 
the eye-ball ofan ox, recently killed, have the hinder 
part dissected so as to lay bare the retina, and a 
candle be placed before it at a distance of eighteen 
or twenty inches, an inverted image of the candle 
will be seen, as if it were produced on oiled paper 
or ground glass. It appears, then, that the imme- 
diate cause of vision, and the immediate object of 
perception in the sensorium when we see, is the 
image thus depicted on the retina by means of the 
refracting power of the humours of the eye, which, 
as the rays of light pass successively through them, 
render them at each surface more and more con- 
vergent, 

_The apparent magnitude of the same object when 
viewed at different distances, depends on the size 
of what is called the visual angle ; that is, the angle 
formed at the eye by the rays of light from the ex- 
tremities of the object. The fact may be rendered 
clear by the following illustration. A lens has the 


property of bringing together all the rays of light 
which traverse it from any object placed before 
it. If one be placed at a, occupying an opening in 
the window shutter of a darkened room, then, from 








a 


any object before it, all the light which each point 
of the object—as, for example, a tree—sends forth, 
will be concentrated by the lens in a focal point 
behind it; and if a sheet of paper be held there, it 
will present on its surface a beautiful image of the 
tree. Just so, then, do the humours of the eye 
concentrate the rays of light and cause an image of 
the object to be depicted on the retina. It may be 
observed also, that if the object were nearer the 
eye than the tree is to the lens, the visual angle 
would be proportionately greater ; while, if it were 
more remote, the visual angle would be propor- 
tionately less. Various familiar phenomena are 
explained from the law ef the visual angle under 
which all objects are seen; the apparent size being 
always proportioned to the distance of an object. 
Hence are derived the principles of perspective in 
drawing, by which objects are made to appear at a 
great distance in the back-ground of a picture, al- 
though in reality they are as far forward as the ob- 
jects in front. 

The diagram just given will serve to exhibit 
another optical phenomenon; for as there the 
image of the tree appears inverted, so, in conse- 
quence of the refractive power of the crystalline 
lens of the eye, the rays from an object fall upon 
the retina in such a manner that the image is pic- 
tured there upside down, and this inversion of the 
real appearance of things requires to be corrected 
by an act of the mind under the direction of expe- 
rience. 

The following solution of this phenomenon is 
given by Dr. Arnott. He says :— Because the 
images formed on the retina are always inverted, as 
respects the true position of the objects producing 
them—just as happens in a simple camera obscura 
—persons have wondered that things should appear 
upright, or in their true situations. The explana- 
tion is not difficult. It is known that a man with 
a wry neck judges as correctly of the position of 
the objects around him as any other person, never 
deeming them to be inclined or crooked, because 
their images are inclined in relation to the natural 
perpendicular of the retina; and that a bed-ridden 
person, obliged to keep his head upon his pillow, 
soon acquires the faculty of the person with a wry 
neck; and that boys who at play bend themselves 
down to look backwards through their legs, al- 
though a little puzzled at first, because the usual 
position of the images on the retina is reversed, 
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soon see in that way as well as in any other. 

“Tt appears, therefore, that while the mind 
studies the form, colour, etc., of external ob- 
jects in their images projected on the retina, it 
judges of their position, not by the accidental 
Q) position of the images on the retina, but by the 
y direction in which the light comes from the 
wi object towards the eye ; no more deeming an ob- 





~f& ject to be placed low because its image is low 


in the eye, than a man in a room, into which a 
sunbeam enters by a hole in the window-shut- 
ter, deems the sun low, because its image is on 
the floor. A candle carried past a keyhole 
throws its light upon the opposite wall, so as 
to cause the luminous spot there to move in a di- 
rection the opposite of that in which the candle 
is carried ; but a child is very young indeed who 
has not learned to judge at once of the true motion 
of the candle, by the contrary apparent motion of 
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the image. A boatman who, being accustomed to | view. Supposing that portion of it which strikes 
his oar, can direct its point against any object with | my eye to be 500 feet long, and 90 feet in height, 
great certainty, has long ceased to reflect that, to | I find, by calculation, that it occupies only the 
move the point of the oar in some one direction, | six hundred thousandth part of an inch. I next 
his hand must move in the contrary direction. | direct my eye towards the Frith of Forth, and 
Now, the seeing of things upright, by images which | perceive a steam-boat sailing between Queensferry 
are inverted, is a phenomenon akin to those we | and Newhaven. I distinctly trace its motion for 
have here reviewed.” | the space of forty minutes, at the end of which it 

Tt is a curious fact that, though the eye-ball | reaches the chain-pier at Newhaven, having passed 
has motion, no apparent motion is produced in the | over a space of five miles in length, which is but 


object seen by it. Lines drawn from the various 
points of an object through the centre of the eye 
yemain unchanged, however the eye-ball may 
move in its socket, and the corresponding points 
of the image placed upon these lines also remain 
unchanged. As a sheet or screen, on which the 
images of a magic lantern may be thrown, may be 
agitated, and the figures may remain fixed, so it is 
with the eye; for the picture of an external ohject 
remains fixed, while the retina moves under it. 
One of the wonders of vision has been well 


| the eighth part of the lineal extent of the land- 
scape in that direction; and consequently occupies 
in the picture formed on my retina, a lineal space 
of only one-sixteenth of an inch in extent. And, 
if the boat be reckoned about 88 feet in length, its 
image is only the three-hundredth part of this 
extent, and, of course, fills a space in the eye of 
t only the four thousand eight-hundredth part of a 
lineal inch.” 

There is only one other remarkable fact, in con- 
nexion with those now adduced, on which we will 





presented to the mind by Dr. Dick. “ Let us,” | at present dwell: it is that the perception of an 
he says, “ suppose ourselves stationed on Arthur's | object is continued for a certain time after the object 
seat, or on the top of Salisbury Crags, in the | is removed from before the eye. Thus, if a lighted 
vicinity of Edinburgh. Turning our face to the stick be turned round in a circle in a dark room, 
north-west, the city, with its castles, spires, and | the appearance to the eye will be a continuous 
stately edifices, presents itself to our view. Beyond | circle of light ; for in this case the impression pro- 
it, on the north and west, a beautiful country, | duced on the retina by the light when the stick is 
adorned with villas, plantations, and fertile fields, | at any point of the circle, is retained until the stick 
stretches as far as the eye can reach, till the view | returns to that point. A flash of lightning also 
is bounded by the castle of Stirling, at the distance | appears to the eye as a continuous line of light, 
of more than thirty miles. On the right hand we | because the light emitted at any point of the line 
behold the port of Leith, the shipping in the roads, | remains upon the retina until the cause of the light 





the coast of Fife, the isles of Inchkeith and of May, | 
and the Frith of Forth, gradually losing itself in 
the German ocean. If we suppose the length of 
this landscape to be forty miles, and its breadth 
twenty-five, it will, of course, comprehend an area 
of a thousand square miles.” After adverting to 
the immense multitude of rays of reflecting light 
which flow in all directions from the myriads of 
objects which compose the surrounding scene, Dr. 
Dick continues :—*‘* Let me now attend to another 
circumstance, no less admirable than the preceding, | 





passes over the succeeding points. 

In the same manner, any objects moving before 
the eye with such a velocity that the retina shall 
retain the impression produced at one point in the 
line of its motion, until it passes through the 
other points, will appear as a continuous line of 
light and colour. On this principle Dr. Paris 
constructed his ‘“Thaumatrope,” or “ Wonder 
Turner.” It consists of a circular piece of card, 
about two or three inches broad, which may be 
twisted round with great velocity, by applying the 











and that is the distinct impression which I have of | fore-finger and thumb of each hand to pieces of 
the shape, colours, and motion, of the multiplicity | silk string attached to the opposite points of the 
of objects I am now contemplating, and the small | circumference. On each side of the card is painted 
space within which their images are depicted at | part of a figure, or part of a picture, so that the 
the bottom of my eye. Could a painter, after | two parts may form a whole, if both sides are scen 
a long series of ingenious efforts, delineate the | at once. If, therefore, a thaumatrope be con- 
extensive landscape now before me on a piece of | structed, the card, having a mouse on one side 
paper not exceeding the size of a silver sixpence, | and a trap on the other, when duly set in motion, 
so that every object might be as distinctly seen, | will exhibit the mouse in the trap. A variety of 
in its proper state and colour, as it now appears | other devices may, also, be easily constructed. If 
when I survey the scene around me, he would be | a vase be placed on one side, and flowers on the 
incomparably superior to all the masters of his | other, the former will appear to contain the latter. 
art that ever went before him. This effect, which | A lady represented on one side, and a gentleman 
far transcends the utmost efforts of human genius, | on the other, will be seen together, by the revolu- 
is accomplished in a moment, in millions of in- | tion of the card. Part of a sentence may be 
stances, by the hand of nature, or, in other words, | written on one side, and the rest on the reverse. 
by ‘the finger of God.’ | Particular letters may be given on one side, and 
“All the objects I am now surveying, compre- | others upon the other, or even halves or parts of 
hending an exteut of a thousand square miles, are | each letter may be put upon each side, or all these 
accurately delineated at the bottom of my eye, on | contrivances may be combined, so that the senti- 
a space less than half an inch in diameter. How | ment they express can be understood only when 
delicate then must be the strokes of that Divine | all the scattered parts are united by the revolution 
pencil which has formed such a picture! I turn | of the card. 
my eyes to the castle of Edinburgh, which appears | Two well-constructed instruments, producing 
one of the most conspicuous objects in my field of | Very singular and striking effects, have been placed, 
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for some years, in the gallery of the Polytechnic 
Institution, and are worthy of the particular atten- 
tion of any readers of this article, who may have 
an opportunity for their inspection. 


A CHINESE GARDEN AT HONG-KONG. 


A very interesting work, entitled “ A Visit to the 
Tea Districts of China,” has recently appeared. 
English readers will peruse with interest the follow- 
ing passage extracted from it, describing vividly 
as it does the beauties of a Chinese garden belonging 
to one of our countrymen in the British settlement 
of Hong-kong. We are glad, we may observe, to 
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some idea of a Hong-kong garden, I shall attempt to 
describe Messrs. Dent’s, which was then in the pos- 
session and under the fostering care of Mr. Braine. 

This garden is situated on the sloping sides of 
a valley, near the bottom of one of the numerous 
ravines which ‘are seen on the sides of the Hong- 


kong hills. It is near the centre of the new town 
of Victoria, and is one of its greatest ornaments. 
On one side, nothing is seen but rugged mountains 
and barren hills; but here the eye rests upon arich 
and luxuriant vegetation, the beauty of which is 
greatly enhanced by the contrast. 

Every one interested in Chinese plants has heard 
of the garden of the late Mr. Beale at Macao, a 
friend of Mr. Reeves, and like him an ardent bota- 
nical collector. Nearly the whole of the English 


; ogo ot eae ._ | residents left Macao and went to Hong-kong when 
—" from the writer yf description that this | that island was ceded to England, onl ol the plants 
island is more healthy than it used to be. | in Mr Beale’s garden, which could be moved with 
When I was formerly in Hong-kong, says Mr. | safety, were brought over in 1845, and planted in 
Fortune, every one complained of the barren appear- | the garden at “Green Bank.” 
ance of the island, and of the intense heat and glare On entering the garden at its lower side there 
of the sea. Officers in the army, and others who | is a wide walk, leading in a winding manner up 
had been many years in the hotter parts of India | the side of the hill, in the direction of the house. 
allagreed that there was a fierceness and oppressive- | On each side of this walk are arranged the trees 
ness in the sun’s rays here which they had never | and shrubs indigenous to the country, as well as 
experienced in any other part of the world. From | many of the fruits, all of which grow most luxuriant- 
1843 to 1845, the mortality was very great; whole | ly. The Chinese banyan grows on the right-hand 
regiments were nearly swept away, and many of | side, and promises soon to form a beautiful tree. 
the government officers and merchants shared the | This is one of the most valuable trees for ornamental 
same fate. Various opinions were expressed re- | purposes met with in the south of China. It grows 
garding the cause which produced these great dis- | rapidly with but little care, its foliage is of a glossy 
asters; some said one thing and some another; | green colour, and it soon affords an agreeable shade 
almost all seemed to think that imperfect drainage | from the fierce rays of the sun, which renders it 
had something to do with it, and a hue and ery | peculiarly valuable in a place like Hong-kong. The 
was set up to have the island properly drained. | India-rubber tree also succeeds well in the same 
But the island is a chain of mountains; there is | part of the garden, but it grows much slower than 
very little flat ground anywhere upon it, and hence | the species just noticed. On the other side of the 
the water which flows from the sides of the hills | main walk, I observed several specimens of the 
= rapidly down towards the sea. Imperfect | Indian“neem’” tree (Melia azedarach) which grows 
drainage, therefore, could have very little to do with | with great vigour, but is rather liable to have its 
its unhealthiness. | branches broken by high winds, owing to the brittle 
Ihave always thought that, although various | nature of the wood. ‘This defect renders it of less 
causes may operate to render Hong-kong unhealthy, | value than it otherwise would be, particularly in 
yet one of the principal reasons is the absence of | a place so liable to high winds and typhoons. This 
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trees and the shade which they afford. 
communication which I had the honour to make to 
the government here in 1844, I pointed out this 
circumstance, and strongly recommended them to 
preserve the wood then growing upon the island 
from the Chinese, who were in the habit of cutting 
it down annually, and at the same time to plant 
extensively, particularly on the sides of the roads 
and on the lower hills. Iam happy to say that 
these recommendations have been carried out to a 
certain extent, although not so fully as I had 
Wished. It is well known that a healthy vegetation, 
such as shrubs and trees, decomposes the carbonic 
acid of the atmosphere, and renders it fit for re- 
spiration ; besides which, there is a softness and 
coolness about trees, particularly in a hot climate, 
hat is always agreeable. - 

Many of the inhabitants have taken up the matter 
with great spirit, and have planted all the ground 
near their houses. Some of them have really beau- 
tiful gardens. I may instance x hose of his excellency 
the governor at “Spring Gardens,” of Messrs. Dent 
and Co. at “Green Bank,” and u” Messrs. Jardin 
and Matheson at “ East Point.” In order to give 





In a| same melia seems to be found all round the world, 


in tropical and temperate latitudes; I believe it 
exists in South America, and I have seen it in Gib- 
raltar, Malta, Egypt, Aden, Ceylon, the Straits, 
and in the south and north of China, at least as far 
north as the 31st degree of north latitude. Among 
other plants worthy of notice in this part of the 
garden are the Chinese cinnamon, the pretty Aglaia 
odorata, and Murraya exotica, both of which are 
very sweet-scented and much cultivated by the 
Chinese. Two specimens of the cocoa-nut palm 
imported from the Straits ai. promising well. Other 
fruits, such as the loquat, the Chinese gooseberry, 
the wangpee, and the longhu and leechee, are all 
succeeding as well as could be expected, considering 
the short time they have been planted. The Pinus 
sinensis, which is met with on the sides of every 
barren hill, both in the south and north of China, 
and which is generally badly used by the natives, 
who lop off its under branches for fuel, is here grow- 
ing as it ought to do. The Chinese have been 
prevented, not without some difficulty, from cutting 
off the under branches, and the tree now shows 
itself in its natural beauty. Tt docs not seem to 
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grow large; but ina young state, with its fine 
green foliage reaching tothe ground, it is not un- 
handsome. 

As the main walk approaches the terrace on 
which the house stands, it turns to the right, be- 
tween two rows of beautiful yellow bamboos. This 
species of bamboo is a very striking one, and well 
worthy of some attention in England; the stems 
are straight, of a fine yellow colour, and beautifully 
striped with green, as if done by the hand ofa first- 
rate artist. I senta plant of it to the Horticultural 
Society in 1844. 

At the bottom of the terrace on which the house 
stands, there is a long narrow bamboo avenue, 
which is called the “orchid walk.” This always 
affords a cool retreat, even at mid-day, as the rays 
of the sun can only partially reach it, and then they 
are cooled by the dense foliage. Here are culti- 
vated many of the Chinese orchids and other plants 
which require shade. There arealso various other 
plants which, taken altogether, render this shaded 
“orchid walk” a spot of much interest. 

Above the “orchid walk” is a green sloping 
bank, on which are growing some fine specimens 
of bamboos, myrtles, oleanders (which thrive ad- 
mirably in China) and Buddlea Lindleyana. The 
latter was brought down from Chusan by me in 
1844, and is now common in several gardens on the 
island, where it thrives well, and is almost always 
in bloom, although the flower-spikes are not so fine 
as they are in a colderclimate. A large collection 


of plants in pots is arranged on each side of the 
broad terrace in front of the mansion. These con- 
sist of camellias, azaleas, roses, and such plants as 


are seen in the Fa-tee gardens at Canton; many 
of the pots are prettily painted in the Chinese style, 
and placed upon porcelain stands. 

When it is remembered that six years before 
Hong-kong was but a barren island, with only a 
few huts upon it, inhabited by pirates or poor fisher- 
men, it is surprising that in so short atime a large 
town should have risen upon the shores of the bay, 
containing many houses like palaces, and gardens 
too, such as this, which enliven and beautify the 
whole, and add greatly to the recreation, comfort, 
and health of the inhabitants. 

If we except the troops in the new barracks, the 
inhabitants generally—at least those who use 
common precaution—are now enjoying as good 
health as falls to the lot of our countrymen else- 
where in Dastern countries; but the state of the 
troops has been, until very lately, most melancholy 
and alarming. General D’Aguilar, when com- 
mander-in-chief in the colony, predicted the loss, in 
three years, of a number equal to the strength of 
one regiment, and his prediction has been. almost 
verified. This sacrifice of human life is fearful to 
contemplate. The merchant may complain of dull- 
ness of trade in the colony, the political economist 
may cry out about its expensiveness; but these 
matters sink into insignificance when compared 
with such loss of human life. 





GARRICK AND STERNE.—Sterne, who used his wife 
very ill, was one day talking to Garrick in a fine sen- 
timental manner, in praise of conjugal love and fide- 
lity. “The husband,” said Sterne, “who behaves 
unkindly to his wife, deserves to have his house burnt 
over his head.” “If you can think so,” said Garrick, 
“T hope your house is insured.” 





LYDIA HUNTLEY SIGOURNEY. 


TER: is a land in the far West, of green savan- 
nahs and wide prairies, of gigantic forest trees and 
vast falling waters. Those who dwell there are 
not strangers and aliens; they are our brothers 
and our sisters. There we find the same language, 
the same religion, the same blessed hope. There, 
too, we find the same heaven-sent gift—genius, 
that annihilates space, and brings very near to our 
hearts and our shores, the transatlantic wielders of 
the pen and lyre. Familiar to us, “as early melo- 
dies of home,” are the strains of Longfellow, 
Bryant, and Willis ; but to English readers, Mrs. 
Lydia Huntley Sigourney is better known by her 
less striking prose works, than by the beautiful 
verses wherein she wins her right to be con- 
sidered— 


* Hemans in mind, and Hannah More in heart.” 


Some fifty years ago, a lovely little girl might 
have been seen flitting about amidst American 
birds and flowers. The stately mansion in which 
she was born and tenderly reared, with its large 
gates, old-fashioned court-yard, and sweet-scented 
garden, is situated in the most picturesque and 
retired part of the “Old Town” of Norwich, 
Connecticut ; circled by hills and walled by grey 
rocks, the bright sparkle of sun-lit waters and 
green pastures is not wanting to give the scene 
the sweetness as well as the grandeur of beauty. 
With no brothers and sisters, or companions of her 
own age, this little child, Lydia Huntley, dwelt 
there; not alone, however, for she was taught and 
cherished by affectionate parents; and Mrs. La- 
throp—the lady of the house in which she lived, 
and to whom her father acted as steward—poured 
upon the little Lydia the maternal affections which 
had been left desolate by the death of her own 
children; and not alone either, for she dwelt ina 
little world of flowers, and of thick-coming fancies, 
of Bible stories (read well at the age of three), and 
of quaint though carefully concealed stanzas of 
her own child-like poetry. Thus she sang in after 
years :— 


*T do remember me, 

Of two old elm-trees’ shade, 

With mosses sprinkled on their feet, 
Where my young childhood play’d, 

While the rocks above their head 
Look’d down so stern and gray, 

And the merry crystal brooklet 
Went singing on its way. 


“Thus, side by side, they flourish’d, 

With intertwining crown, 

And through their broad embracing arms 
The prying moon look’d down ; 

And as I fondly linger’d there, 
A musing child, alone, 

I deem’d my secret heart she read, 
From her far silver throne.” 


This meditative turn of mind was, doubtless, 
fostered by the words of genius and thoughts of 
beauty which glowed around her; for illustrious 
men and intellectual women congregated from all 
parts of America in that congenial mansion. It 
was not, however, the magnificence of the scenery 
around, or the nurture of parents, or the converse 
of the intellectual, that originated the genius 
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which was already burning in the young heart ; 
there was a light in her eye, and a flush on the 
delicate rose cheek, and a vivid appreciation of the 
masters of poetry, which told a tale of what was to 
be. As Lydia Huntley rose from the years of 
childhood, the native and well-cultured intellect 
showed itself in the ease with which she carried 
off trophies of school distinction—the more re- 
markable in a country where it was not thought 
advisable to separate the sexes in school education, 
and where she had accordingly, along with others, 
to struggle successfully in a class containing 
several young men of talent. - 

In her fifteenth year she tasted of the cup of 
bereavement for the first time, her early and ines- 
timable friend, Mrs. Lathrop, having been taken 
away in her eighty-eighth year; her parents, 
however, were spared to as advanced an age, to see 
the fame, and close their eyes under the roof, of 
their beloved daughter. To our ideas, an uncom- 
mon, though perhaps characteristic, combination 
in the mind of the young poetess—characteristic, 
we mean, of the practical tendency of American 
genius—presents itself in the extreme love and 
capacity which she possessed for the work of tui- 
tio. Her friends speak of the pleasure and the 
privilege which she considered herself to enjoy 
when, at an early age, she taught for one summer 
two young ladies, for six hoursa day, in her 
father’s house. At a future period she conducted, 
with spirit and success, a school for young ladies. 
These useful and matter-of-fact occupations, which 
were continued during the time of her most ad- 
mired compositions, were probably instrumental in 
giving the tone of solid thought and practical 
beauty which distinguishes her poems. 

In 1819, Miss Huntley married Mr. Charles 
Sigourney, a merchant of Hartford, possessing a 
cultivated mind and literary taste akin to her own. 
Mr. Sigourney boasts a Huguenot descent, and 
was educated in England. It may not be unin- 
teresting to British readers to know, that Mrs. 
Sigourney is descended by her mother from the 
Earl of Strafford, who perished upon the scaffold 
in the time of the First Charles, while her father’s 
forefathers drew their breath amidst the valleys of 
Scotland. Mrs. Sigourney’s life, as a wife and 
mother, was—and we trust will long continue to 
be—calm and peaceful. Many years of her wedded 
life were passed at Sigourney Place, situated in 
the most beautiful part of Connecticut ; though no 
longer her home, it still bears her name. Mrs. 
Sigourney now began to enjoy the fruits of her 
labours. Fame, golden earnings, and the certainty 
of usefulness, cheered her path. Nor was it only 
in her own country that her genius was appreci- 
ated; during a year’s residence, in various parts of 
Europe, in 1840, she met with many gratifying 
proofs that her works had won a place even in 
royal hearts ; the Queen of France presented her 
with a magnificent bracelet, as a token of her ad- 
miration of the poem on the return of Napoleon 
from St. Helena, from which we now extract some 
fine passages :— 


“A king is standing there, 
And with uncover’d head 
eives him in the name of France: 


Receiveth whom ?—The dead / 
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Was he not buried deep 
In island-cavern drear, 

Girt by the sounding ocean surge ? 
How came that sleeper here ? 


“ Was there no rest for him 
Beneath a peaceful pall, 

That thus he brake his stony tomb 
Ere the strong angel’s call ? 
Hark! hark! the requiem swells, 
A deep soul-thrilling strain ! 

An echo, never to be heard 
By morta: ear again. 


* A requiem for the chief 

Whose fiat millions slew, 

The soaring eagle of the Alps, 
The crush’d at Waterloo ; 

The banish’d who return’d, 
The dead who rose again, 

And rode in his shroud the billows proud 
To the sunny banks of Seine. 


“They laid him there in state, 

That warrior strong and bold ; 

The imperial crown, with jewels bright. 
Upon his ashes cold, 

While round those columns proud 
The blazon’d banners wave, 

That on a hundred fields he won 
With the heart’s blood of the brave. 


“ Mysterious one, and proud! 

In the Jand where shadows reign, 

Hast thou met the flocking ghosts of those 
Who at thy nod were slain ? 

Oh, when the cry of that spectral host 
Like a rushing blast shall be, 

What will thine answer be to them? 
And what thy God’s to thee?” 


Two of Mrs. Sigourney’s longest poems, Oriska 
and Porcanontas, are taken from the ancient lore 
of her own country. Interesting, however, as are 
the legends of the “ red-browed brothers,” who 
were once the sole treaders of the prairies, the 
resting-places of their Sachems, the deeds of 
their “ braves,’ and the tenderer histories ot 
their wigwam homes, we do not think that Mrs. 
Sigourney has displayed her greatest power in 
these narrative poems ; and we gladly turn to 
some of the heart-speaking strains which have a 
voice for all. Who has not given and received 


UNSPOKEN LANGUAGE! 


“ Language is slow. The mastery ef wants 
Doth teach it to the infant, drop by drop, 
As brooklets gathex ip Tae 

‘ , 3 . — Yet, there’s a lore,' 

Simple and sure, that asks no discipline 

Of weary years—the language of the soul, 

Told through the eye. ‘ 3 j ‘ 

. «  « Oft the stammering lip 

Marreth the perfect thought, and the dull ear 

Doth err in its more tortuous embassy ; 

But the heart’s lightning hath no obstacle ; 

Quick glances, like the thrilling wires, transfuse 

The telegraphic glance!” 


We give the whole of the beautiful poem called 
“ Heaven’s Lesson”—a lesson which all would do 
well to learn meekly and gladly :— 


“ Heaven teacheth thee to mourn, O friend beloved ; 
Thon art its pupil now. The lowest class, 
The first beginners in its school, may learn 
How to rejoice. The sycamore’s broad leaf 
Thrill’d by the breeze, the humblest grass-bird’s nest, 
Murmur of gladness; and the wondering babe, 
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Borne by its nurse out in the open fields, 
Knoweth that lesson. The wild mountain-stream 
That throws by fits its gushing music forth, 
The careless sparrow, happy though the frosts 
Nip his light foot, have learn’d the simple lore 
How to rejoice. Mild nature teacheth it 
In all her innocent works. 

. But God alone 


Instructeth how to mourn. He doth not trust 
This higher lesson to a voice or hand 
Subordinate. Behold! He cometh forth! 

O sweet disciple, bow thyself to learn 

The alphabet of tears. Receive the lore, 
Sharp though it be to an unanswering breast, 
A will subdued. And may such wisdom spring 
From these rough rudiments, that thou shalt gain 
A class more noble, and, advancing, soar 
Where the sole lesson is a seraph’s praise, 

Yea, be a docile scholar, and so rise 

Where mourning hath no place.” 


With one more extract, which is of touching 
beauty, we conclude, and most cordially do we 
wish that Mrs. Sigourney may long continue to 
create thought and expression of such tender and 
graceful interest. 


BURIAL OF THE YOUNG. 


“There was an open grave, and many an eye 
Look’d down upon it. Slow the sable hearse 
Moved on, as if reluctantly it bare 
The young unwearied form to that cold couch 
Which age and sorrow render sweet to man. 
. ; P . There was a train 
Of young fair females, with their brows of bloom 
And shining tresses. Arm in arm they came, 
And stood upon the brink of that dark pit, 
In pensive beauty, waiting the approach 
Of their companion. She was wont to fly 
And meet them as the gay bird meets the spring, 
Brushing the dew-drops from the morning flower 
And breathing mirth and gladness. Now she came 
With movements fashion’d to the deep-toned bell ; 
She came with mourning sire, and sorrowing friend, 
And tears of those who at her side were nursed 
By the same mother. Ah! and one was there, 
Who ere the fading of the summer rose 
Had hoped to greet her as his bride. But death 
Arose between them ° g 7 
‘ . . A ; There was a brilliant flush 
Of youth about her,—and her kindling eye 
Poured such unearthly light, that hope would cling 
Even on the archer’s arrow, while it dropp’d 
Deep poison. Many a restless night she toil’d 
For that slight breath which held her from the tomb, 
Still wasting like a snow wreath which the sun 
Marks for his own, on some cool mountain’s breast, 
Yet spares, and tinges long with rosy light. 
——Oft o’er the musings of her silent couch 
Caine visions of that matron form, which bent 
With nursing tenderness, to soothe and bless 
Her cradle dream; and her emaciate hand 
In trembling prayer shé raised—that He who saved 
The sainted mother, would redeem the child. 
Was the orison lost? Whence, then, that peace 
So dove-like settling on a soul that loved 
Earth and its pleasures? Whence that angel smile, 
With which the allurements of a world so dear 
Were counted and resign’d? that eloquence 
So fondly urging those whose hearts were full 
Of sublunary happiness to seek 
A better portion? Whence that voice of joy 
Which from the marble lip in life’s last strife 
3urst forth, to hail her everlasting home ? 
—Cold reasoners, be convinced. And when ye stand 
Where that fair brow and those unfrosted locks 
Return to dust, where the young sleeper waits 
The resurrection morn, oh! lift the heart 
Tn praise to Him who gave the victory !” 





CURIOSITIES IN GERMAN NEWSPAPERS. 


However much English readers may be indebted 
to Mr. Carlyle for his masterly sketches of German 
literature, there is still a branch of that literature 
to which he has not conducted us—a branch which, 
if it have not the power of edifying possessed by 
the others, at any rate is not devoid of much that 
is amusing. Our eye now rests upon a file of 
newspapers issuing from several cities of Germany, 
and all published very recently. Whilst we are 
turning over several of these, in the hope of finding 
something worth reading concerning “the father. 
land,” we light upon some advertisements which to 
most English eyes have a very strange aspect ; in 
fact, the whole advertising sheet seems to be a very 
strange affair—a heterogeneous jumbling together 
of objects the most unlike to each other that could 
be imagined. Our English newspapers exhibit 
plenty of this, but they cannot be compared with 
the German, so far as a representation of chaos is 
concerned. We find in these papers advertise- 
ments referring.to trade, shipping, banking, teach- 
ing, concerts, public exhibitions, and various other 
matters, just as we do in English journals; and we 
also find, sprinkled miscellaneously among’ these, 
divers other matters such as we do not find in 
British newspapers. For the sake of our readers 
who may not be acquainted with German life and 
habits, we shall cull some few of the most precious 
of these intimations from the above-mentioned 
papers, in the hope of doing a little to gratify, if 
not to instruct, such as have had no opportunities of 
seeing how some very interesting things are dono 
in Germany, Look at this :— 


“ BETROTHAL—ANNOUNCEMENT. 
To our friends and acquaintances, instead of a special 
intimation, we give this public announcement of our 
engagement, i 
I. W. Scourmany, 
GERTRUDE Buscu. 
Lennep and Gladbach, April, 1852.” 


An Englishman, perhaps, on reading the above, 
might be inclined to say that this is a mere joke 
perpetrated by some mischievous spark at the ex- 
pense of the subscribed parties ; but we can assure 
him it is not so—that this is the way of doing these 
things in Germany ; and scarcely a day passes, but 
you may see similar announcements in the morn- 
ing papers. More than this, while we ourselves 
were resident in Germany, we frequently used to 
receive cards from parties who had become en- 
gaged, just as we do from parties who have married 
in England. 

The mode of public announcement very much 
varies ; sometimes “the old people” think it their 
duty to make the facts public, of which the follow- 
ing is an illustration :—~ 


“Pamity INTELLIGENCE. 
BETROTHAL.: 

The betrothal of my only daughter, Louise, with 
Herr August Lichtenberg, merchant, I humbly an- 
nounce to wy relatives and friends, instead of a pri- 
vate and special intimation. 

C. H, Réuxt, widow. 
Berlin, 11th April, 1852.” 


If the course of true love run pretty smooth, this 
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betrothal ultimates in marriage, when the parties 
appear again before the public. Look at the ac- 
companying as an example :— 
« MARRIAGE. 
Our conjugal union, this day completed, we humbly 

announce in place of a private communication. 

Ewatp Martin, magistrate. 

HELENE Martin, maiden-name CASMAR. 
Berlin, 6th April, 1852.” 


If, however, there should happen any love-quar- 
rels of a serious nature, and the course of love, 
instead of running smooth, should altogether run 
out, we should then find such a communication as 
follows :— 


“ My betrothal with Frances V. Moritz, of Lieben- 
walde, is hereby broken off. 
S. SELIGMANN. 
Werben, 31st March, 1852.” 


We have selected these advertisements, but let 
it not be supposed that they form a distinct column 
and order by themselves ; we have picked them out 
of the general mass, just as we may and do pick 
out others of a different nature which appear in the 
same chaotic assemblage. 


“On my departure this day for North America, I 
wish to all my friends and acquaintances a hearty 
farewell. 

JAMES ACKERMANN, 
Niederliigingen, 12th April, 1852.” 


Another intimates the safe arrival of a party 
of emigrants at their destination, and it reads 
thus :— 


“Our safe and happy arrival in San Jose, the capi- 
tal of the republic of Costa Rica, we announce to our 
friends and acquaintances. 

Signed by a dozen persons. 
San Jose, 15th Feb. 1852.” 


Not far from these we find some advertisements 
of peculiar interest to Englishmen; the accom- 
panying is one :— 


“For sale in the book shop of Edward Leibrock, 
Brunswick—Thomas Babington Macaulay’s History of 
England. Translated by L. G. Lemke. In 8 vols., 
price 3 thalers” (9s.) 


Further than this, English residents in Germany 
are informed by the Messrs. Tauchnitz of Leipsig, 
that he has on sale all Mr. Macaulay’s works in 
English ; that his history of England, in good type, 
and on good paper, may be had in three volumes for 
4s. 6d, Englishmen must go abroad to enjoy their 
own authors. The above books and many others 
besides them, we could not afford to purchase in 
England; but in Germany we had no difficulty in 
seeing and reading them. However, Englishmen 
must not by these advertisements be led to think 
of going to Germany and buying English books 
cheap, for if they do, when they return to England, 
they will have the quiet satisfaction of seeing the 
said books ruthlessly torn to pieces and thrown into 
a fire by the Custom-house officers. 

_ Pursuing our investigations among the adver- 
tisements, we alight upon the following, which to 
an English mind must seem strange :— 





“ A MARRIAGE ENGAGEMENT. 


A good-looking lady of the Catholic faith and of a 
suitable age, with a property of 10,000 thalers (£1500) 
is desirous of forming a matrimonial engagement with 
a respectable public officer or manager. Applications 
to be made to B. Z., 59, up to the 12th day of this 


| month, at the office of the ‘ Kélnishe Zeitung,’ 


7th April, 1852.” 


On reading this, we paused for a moment over a 
few more papers, but turning over we found the 
subjoined, which may serve as a counterpart to the 
above :— 


“A MARRIAGE ENGAGEMENT. 


An accomplishe1 active merchant of handsome 
figure, 30 years of age, with an annual income of 1200 
thalers (£180), is desirous of marrying an accom- 
plished lady of good character, of age between the 
years 22 and 29. A disposable fortune on the side of 
the lady is desirable. For further particulars, apply 
by letter, post-paid, to R. T., 10, Poste Restante, 
Cologne.” 


However strange and almost incredible such ad- 
vertising schemes may appear to Englishmen, they 
are of quite common occurrence in Germany. We 
ourselves know aman in a great commercial city of 
Germany, who acts as a broker in such matters, 
and who will undertake to provide a husband or a 
wife for any party who may be in need of such 
companion ; but of course such a valuable agency 
must be rewarded, and therefore, to prevent mis- 
apprehensions on this point, our friend levies a 
small per-centage on the properties of all those 
whom it is his happiness or business to bring to- 
gether. 

The following seems to indicate great distress of 
mind on the part of the advertiser, as well as an 
apprehension that there are great difficulties in the 
way of restoring peace within him :-— 


“To Anna BRUNO. 
Dear Anna, 

For half a year past I have not received a 
single even indirect assurance of your being alive and 
well. If it be possible for you to give me such an 
assurance, without any inconvenience to yourself, you 
would do much to tranquillize my mind, 

Yours for ever, 
FRANCIS ConsTant, 
7th April, 1852.” 


Disappointment, chagrin, and sadness are very 
evident in the following :— 


“On my departure from this place I wish that 
Providence may give to all, those things which they 
have denied to me!!! 

Son. 

7th April, 1852.” 


In the midst of this interesting medley, the Eng- 
lish reader almost finds himself at home for the 
moment, while he reads that “ Joseph Goldstein in 
Cologne is the appointed agent for the sale of Row- 
land’s Macassar oil; patronised by H. B. M. Queen 
Victoria, H. R. H. Prince Albert, the Royal Family 
of England, and by the several Sovereigns and 
Courts of Europe.” It is quite enlivening to an 


Englishman abroad, to see that these delicate Eng- 
lish commodities have such a European celebrity, 
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and even to see them puffed off in the true English 
style, and in the bold English typography. Just 
under an advertisement of this kind we find another 
heralding forth the virtues of some good old 
“ Cheshire Cheese,” and the salesman of these had 
also on hand some fine fresh English “ Native Oys- 
ters,” with the essential worth of which he was 
anxious to make the German public acquainted. 

Alongside an advertisement of some services of 
the Lutheran church, in rather ridiculous conti- 
guity, appears a very different one, as brief as it 
is cordial :— 


“ Long life to Wilhelmiinchen, 
The jovial wine merchant.” 


We strongly suspect that Wilhelmiinchen’s well- 
wishing friends have discovered the nearest way to 
his wine cellars. 

Looking down the same sheet, we see how the 
law meets one at every turn one takes, and will in- 
simuate itself into every bargain almost that one 
makes in German countries—an ordinance from 
which we are happily free in England; the adver- 
tisement runs thus :— 


“ Price of bread from the 11th to 17th of April. A 
loaf of black bread weighing eight pounds is to cost 
six silver groschen. Royal Police Direction. 

Cologne, 11th April, 1852.” 


In a more recent paper stands a most interest- 
ing public intimation, of which the true English 
reads :— 


“T hereby inform my friends and acquaintances 
that my wife was on the evening of yesterday safely 
confined with a strong and healthy boy, which makes 
our seventh, 

HEINRICH FAsSsBENDER, 
Hackney-coachman, 


Cologne, 20th April, 1852.” 


The next we select is of a more sorrowful cha- 
racter, and is the announcement by a family of the 
death of their head :-— 


“ Death this morning tore away from our arms our 
beloved husband, father, and father-in-law, the com- 
mercial counsellor, Herr Eberhard Hoesch, in the 
63rd year of his incessantly active life. A disease of the 
heart and dropsy were the causes of his decease. Deeply 
pained at our severe loss, we give this intimation to our 
relatives and friends, and beg for their silent sympathy. 

The surviving widow, 
children, and children-in-law of the departed. 
Diiren, 9th April, 1852.” 


We had marked down others with which we had 


intended to lengthen this paper; but it seems that | 
The selec- 


they would unnecessarily extend it. 
tions already given are pretty fair specimens of the 
advertising customs of our neighbours, and though 
we have a vast many more by us, they would 
mostly appear to be but variations upon those 
which we have presented. One thing we beg our 
readers to observe, that these advertisements are 
not by any means to be considered as irregularities, 
either in their matter or their style and form, but 
are such as any one may daily see who has the 
time or the taste to glance over the sheets appro- 
priated to advertising purposes. 


Guevdutes uf urd Seffrey, 


JEFFREY AND HIS Booxs.—For a lover of books, 
and for one who had picked up a few, his collection 
was most wretched, and so ill cared for that the want 
even of volumes never disturbed him. The science of 
binding he knew nothing about, and therefore despised, 
and most of his books were unbound. These slatternly 
habits all arose from his believing that books were only 
meant to be read; and that, therefore, so as their 
words were visible, nothing else was required. It 
must have been in a moment of infirmity that with such 
a taste he allowed himself to be a member of the Banna- 
tyne Club, the only book association of the kind with 
which he was ever connected. 

ORIGIN OF HIS TITLE.—Lord Jeffrey took his seat 
on the bench on the 7th of June, 1834. The Scotch 
Judges are styled Lords; a title to which long usage 
has associated feelings of reverence in the minds of the 
people, who could not now be made to respect or un- 
derstand Mr. Justice. During its strongly feudalised 
condition, the landholders of Scotland, who were al- 
most the sole judges, were really known ouly by the 
names of their estates. It was an insult, and in some 
parts of the country it is so still, to call a laird by his 
personal, instead of his territorial, title. While this 
custom was universal, a man who was raised to the 
bench naturally took his estate’s name with him, be- 
cause it was the only name that he was known by. 
Even lairds came, however, in time to be identified by 
their Christian and surnames; yet for a while, the 
fashion of sinking the individual appellation, and car- 
rying the landed one to the judgment-seat, lingered; 
not always from vanity, but because it was natural for 
landholders to dignify themselves by their estates, and 
their estates by their judicial office. But this assump- 
tion of two names, one official and one personal, and 
being addressed by the one and subscribing by the 
other, is wearing out, and will soon disappear entirely. 
Jeffrey had land enough to entitle him to sink his 
honoured name in that of his bit of earth; but he did 
not choose to do it, and became Lord Jeffrey. 

Not an Earty Riser.—He had to be in court at 
nine, which alarmed him more than anything else in 
his new situation. He tells one of his most cherished 
friends :—“ I have certainly had rather hard work, but 
I do not find it irksome. Even the early rising, which 
I dreaded the most, proves very bearable. Certainly 
in the whole of my past life, I never saw so many sun- 
rises as since the beginning of November, and they 
have been inexpressibly beautiful.” 

As CoRRECTOR OF THE PREss.—There was no one 
of the friends of his later acquisition for whom he had 
gieater admiration or regard than Mr. Macaulay ; and 
he testified the interest which he took in this great 
writer’s fame, by a proeeeding which, considering his 
age and position, is not unworthy of being told. This 
judge of seventy-four, revised the proof-sheets of the 
two first volumes of the History of England, with the 
diligence and minute care of a corrector of the press 
toiling for bread; not merely suggesting changes in 
the matter and the expression, but attending to the 
| very commas and colons—a task which, though hum- 
| ble, could not be useless, because it was one at which 
| long practice had made him very skilful. Indeed, he 
| used to boast that it was one of his peculiar excellences. 
| On returning a proof to an editor of the Review, he 
| says, “I have myself rectified most of the errors, and 
made many valuable verbal improvements in. a small 
| way. But my great task has been with the punctua- 
| tiom—in which I have, as usual, acquitted myself to 
| admiration ; and indeed this is the department of 
| literature in which I feel that I most excel, and on 
| which I am most willing now tostake my reputation!” 
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